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® ani EARLY PIETY RECOMMENDED. 

billes A Man eighty-seven years of age, meeting another aged 

r of man not quite as old as himself, the other inquired of him 

yack, am how long he had been interested in religion. ‘“ Fifty 

Before MM years,” was the old man’s reply. ‘* Well, have you ever 

hen the regretted that you began so young to devote yourself to 

News, Gol?’ ‘Oh no,” said he; and the tears trickled down 
his cheeks. ‘‘f weep when I think of the sins of my 
youth.” 

iia whi ' Another man between sixty and seventy years of age, 
aid,“ [ hope t became a disciple of the Lord when I was 
seventeen ;” and he burst into a flood of tears, as he added, 
“and there is nothing which causes me so much distress 
to think of those seventeen years—some of the very 
best portion of my life,—which I devoted to sin and the 
world,” 

This was the experience of David, who, in his old age, 
prayed, ‘ Remember not, O Lord, the sins of my youth.” 
And it will be the reader’s experience, should he ever be 
brought toa knowledge of the truth, after giving the 
lower of his days to the service of sin and Satan. 
[ Anecdotes for Boys. 
n, , 


DANGER OF DELAY. 


A M was an impenitent youth, His 
friend, who had just embraced the Saviour, in the ardor of 
lis first love, besought him to turn to the Lord. He ac- 
knowledged the great importance of the things which 
vere urged upon his attention; and said that long be- 
fore, the Spirit of God had called upon him, and he was 
“almost persuaded to be a Christian.” Once he stood al- 
most on the threshhold of heaven. ‘* But now,” said he, 
“Tam fallen, fallen-—O how far! I know that I am not 
aChristian now. I ama great sinner. I have quenched 
the Holy Spirit. If 4 should die as 1 am, I know I shall 
beeternally lost, for I believe the Bible. You may think, 
because I am so careless now, I shall, die unconverted. 
Butno, 1 have more thoughts about death than many 
wppose. J mean to repent before I die, and become a 
Christian. I cannot think of dying as I now am; but 
jou need not be concerned about me, for I mean to repent 
yt.” Not many days afterwards, he was crossing a riv- 
tt, with a number of others, for the purpose of spending 
ie day in amusement, the skiff upset, and they were 
plunged into the water. All the rest of the company ‘but 
A—, (who was the best swimmer among them,) reach- 
td the shure. He was heard, ashe struggled towards the 
tank, to utter a fearful oath, calling upon God to damn 
lis soul, God took him at his word. He sunk to rise no 
more—a fearful warning on those who presume on future 
Repentance !—Jb. 
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Moral Tales. 
THE FOUNDLING. 
(Concluded.) ; 
| Six months had elapsed, since 1 had entered Mrs. Ayl- 
mers’ family, and on the approach of Easter, a few days’ 
dliday were offered to me, which I thankfully accepted, 
With the desire of visiting my benefactress, and also the 
foter-mother of my early years. Mrs. Boyd had invited 
Me to her pleasant happy home, from whence, she said, 1 

ould visit the cottage daily. 

‘How many mingled feelings of hope and fear, joy and 
tow, strove for the mastery within my heart, as the mail 
drove up to Rose Hill! The cordial welcome which 
“ited me, gladdened my whole being; but no sooner 
id that soft searching glance rested upon me for a while, 
tal felt its magic influence as in days of yore; and be- 
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fore many hours were elapsed, the whole secret of my bur- 
dened soul was known to my best earthly friend.. Sne 
did not chide, or wonder at my feelings ; but only observ- 
ed that the most innocent affections, if allowed too un- 
bounded a sway, often grew to be very hard masters, and 
that I was therefore on slippery ground; “ but,” added 
she, *‘ we will talk over all this another time, for Mr. 
Boyd will be here immediately, and we are expecting a 
guest at dinner who will surely not be unwelcome to yon 
—a young man in whom my husband is much interested, 
having just obtained for him the pastorship of a parish in 
one of the newly-settled districts in Canada. As she 
spoke, my heart beat violently, and my emotion was so 
great, that she perceived I had guessed her meaning. 
“Tt ig your old friend, Henry Conolly,” continued she ; 
‘‘and he seems so humble, and yet so earnest in his de- 
sire to do good, that I trust he will prove a blessing in the 
country which he has adopted as his home.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Mr. Boyd enter- 
ed with Henry. I strove to be calm, and uttered some 
words of welcome .as_he pressed my hand almost silently 
within hisown. It was evident that he expected to see 
me there, and that my presence was not indifferent to him. 
During the evening, few words passed between us, except 
inquiries concerning people in whom we were mutually 
interested ; butI felt that his eyes, were upon me, and this 
conviction made me confused and awkward in my de- 
meanor. As he rose to depart, | mentioned my intention 
of visiting his mother on the morrow. ‘‘ May I have the 
pleasure of escorting you to the cottage ?’’ inquired he, in 
agravetone. I gave an affirmative, which seemed to me 
cold and formal, but I dared scarcely trust myselfto speak. 
That night was a sleepless one; and on seeing my pale 
haggard countenance the following morning, I felt an un- 
easy sensation of disappointment, which might be deemed 
akin to restless vanity, but was altogether alien from it. 

Nurse Conolly’s cottage was about a mile distant from 
Mrs. Boyd’s dwelling. Henry called for me at the ap- 
pointed hour. The beginning of our walk was silent and 
constrained; but soon we came in sight of the cottage, as 
itlay nestling beneath the hill-side, shaded by the haw- 
thorn hedge, which separated it from the road, and sloping 
down in front towards the broad vale, across which we 
were then wending our way. 

“Those were happy days,” observed Henry, “ when 
we all dwelt together in that cottage. Were they not, 
Mary?” 

“Yes,” I replied, hesitatingly ; ‘“‘I had many happy 
days there.” 

‘** And many unhappy ones, too, I fear, dear Mary.” 

*“* Was it for such as me always to feel happy?” I re- 
plied, scarcely knowing what to answer. 

‘Ah, if it depended upon me, there is no breath from 
heaven but should waft you joy and peace! no living 
tongue but should utter blessing on your head! no day of 
your life but should overflow with happiness! Perhaps I 
am not worthy of you, dearest Mary,” continued he; ‘ but 
even if you cast me off, never, never can I love any one as 
I love you.” 

“Do you know what you are saying, dear Henry? Or 
are you mocking the misery of a—foundling? Not wor- 
thy of me? Ah, no! my fate is to live lonely and un- 
loved ; for I will never bring disgrace upon an ‘ honest’ 
family.” 

While these words passed between us, we approached 
a rivulet, whose soft bright,current flowed on in sparkling 
beauty towards the ocean. Henry stopped, and pointing 
to the brook, said in an agitated tone, ‘“‘ Mary, can you 
tell from whence that bright stream has taken its rise, 
and yet it imparts grace and fertility to our humble vale? 
Even so your birth may be involved in mystery, but you 
are nevertheless the fairest and most precious gift which 
Heaven has given us here. Only tell me that I may hope 
to call you my own for life, and then there will no longer 
be a single cloud overhanging my days, and darkening my 
prospect as it does now. Only say one word, dearest 
Mary,” added he in an earnest and impassioned tone. 

“Your mother, Henry, what will she say to your 
wishes ?”” 

‘* She will welcome you as you deserve to be welcomed 
—as an honor and a blessing to our family.” 

Few words more were spoken; but they were such as 
can be uttered but once in a whole llife, for there is no 
second spring-time to the heart. As we drew near the 
cottage, we found Narse Conolly watching at the wicket 
door, even. as she used to do in my childish days; and on 
our approach, she hastened to throw her arms around my 
neck, invoking a thousand blessings on my head. Then 
retreatiig a moment, and gazing earnestly upon me, she 
exclaimed, ‘Sure then, ye are grown such a beautiful 
young lady that I would scarcely have known ye; and 





yet ye are come to see the old woman in her cabin!” 

“And who else should I like better to see than my deat 
nurse—my mother?” I added, being unwilling not to 
call her by her old name, and yet conscious that it had 
now anew meaning. Henry, taking his mother’s hand, 
placed mine within it, saying, ‘‘ You will now beher 
or indeed, for she has'consented to be my own dear 

ary.” 

I will not attempt to describe the confused joy of that 
happy day; nor how affectionately Norah greeted her 
future sister; nor how we wandered over our old haunts, 
recalling many a childish token of sympathy or love 
which had soothed me in hours of grief and vexation. 

I found Nurse Conolly’s establishment of orphans re- 
duced in number, as she wished Henry to have a room 
appropriated exclusively to his own use, whenever he had 
leisure to pass a few days at the cottage; and I never felt 
how dear Norah might be to me, until I saw the care 
with which she had adorned his little apartment, that he 
might not “ find it so strange when he came out from the 
fine city” to see them. : 

Towards evening, we returned to Mrs. Boyd’s, linger- 
ing many a moment on our way to gaze at each familiar 
scene of beauty. All nature seemed to be bathed in light. 
Even the gay Sugar-Loaf mountains, with their dark stern 
peaks, looked glowing in our eyes. 

But I must not linger on this part of my history. It 
need scarcely be said, that Mr. and Mrs. Boyd cordially 
approved of our union. They, however, earnestly recom- 
mended Henry to go out first alone to Canada; and hav- 
ing made acquaintance with his parish, and prepared our 
future habitation, to return and claim me for his bride. 
Henry, though unwilling to oppose their wishes, warmly 
combated this plan, and f trembled at the thought of be- 
ing separated from him; but their reasons were so con- 
vincing, and their desire so imperative with us, that it, was 
finally decided that he should sail by the carliest packet 
for Canada, from whence we might look for his return in 
the course of eight or ten months ; and that meanwhile, 
I should resume my duties in Mrs. Aylmer’s family. Be- 
fore another week had elapsed, he was ploughing the wide 
Atlantic, and I was seated among my little pupils in Fitz- 
william Square, more desirous than ever, worthily to fulfil 
the duties that were assigned to me. 

Before parting from my benefactress, she reminded me 
that this was the time to test the strength and sincerity of 
my principles, by an earnest devotion of my thoughts and 
talents to the round of occupations at present allotted to 
me, rather than suffer my mind to exhaust itself in antic¢i- 
pations of future happiness. 

“Remember, my dear young friend,” were her parting 
words, “that to-day alone is ours; and that each acces- 
sion of moral strength you may now acquire will fit you 
more thoroughly for the arduous, although happy path 
that lies before you.” 

I carefully treasured up her words, although little dream- 
ing of the early trial that awaited me in my new circum- 
stances of life. 

I had never before found my task as a teacher so pleas- 
ant aone; for it no longer required any effort to enter 
into all the little domestic joys of those around me. No 
painful thought of my own utter loneliness would now 
check my sympathy with the daily cares and blessings of 
a family circle; and the resolute determination with which 
I concentrated all my mental faculties on the present scene 
during my working hours, made my leisure moments all 
the more sweet and welcome. Each mail brought me let- 
ters from Henry, giving details of all that interested him 
in his new position, and filled with yearnings for the time 
when my presence would change the wilderness into a 
fond and happy home. 

‘The period of his return approached, and already had 
he named to him the ship which was to convey him to 
Dublin, as well as the day on which he expected to sail. 
Each morning I observed anxiously from what quarter the . 
breeze was blowing ; and at the end of ten days or a fort- 
night, began to form a restless expectation of his appear- 
ance. Each tap at the school-room door, caused an agi- 
tation of feeling, which it required a strong effort to over- 
come, and [ found it hard occasionally to repress a tenden- 
cy to irritation at the mistakes and faults of those around 
me. Five weeks had elapsed since the time fixed for 
Henry’s departure, and unquiet hope was giving way to 
fear and despondency, when one afternoon, at the hour 
which pupils generally spent with their mother, little Alice 
the youngest and the darling of the house, ran into the 
room, clapping her hands, and saying, ‘‘ There is Aunt 
Boyd below stairs, and she is asking for you. She will 
come up tosee you immediately; and I knew you would: 
be so glad, so I came to tell you.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when my honored 
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friend entered the room; and no sooner had I beheld her 
countenance, than its grave expressions filled me with 
sorrowful forebodings. ‘Oh, Mrs. Boyd,” I exclaimed, 
‘what has happened to him? ‘Tell me, I beseech you— 
you cannot deceive me.” She took my hand affectionate- 
ly, and seating me beside herself, assured me that my | 
fears were exaggerating the truth, and that she had only | 
come to share my anxieties, as well as to make me ac- 
quainted with real facts, knowing how often they were 
distorted by report, 

I interrupted her with passionate entreaties that she 
would let me know the worst at once. 

“ There is a report of the Dolphin having been seen in 
distress on the western coast, but the result is not known. 
The weather was too boisterous to admit of aid being giv- 
en her. Now you know all!” 

The blow was overwhelming. I fainted away. On 
my restoration from insensibility, I found Mrs Boyd sitting 
by my bedside, Wer hands were gently clasped together, 
and from the calm, elevated expression of her counte- 
nance, I knew she was commending me to Him who is 
never heedless of the afflicted. Her presence recalled at 
once the full extent of my misery. I closed my eyes in 
despair. -Let me not be judged too harshly by those who, 
when one treasure is withdrawn from them, are still at- 
tached to life by a thousand links of affection. Mine was 
a fuundling’s wo, and no other but one, who like myself, 
has been cast homeless and nameless at pity’s door, can 
fully sympathize with my desolation at that moment. But 
prayer and reflection came to my aid, and before many 
hours were past, | was able gratefully to acknowledge my 
benefactress’ silent but compassionate tenderness. She 
proposed my accompanying her home for a while. 

“No, dearest madam,” t replied; ‘‘ you have taught me 
the blessing of diligence in our appointed tasks, and I wish 
to act upon your advice. To-morrow, I hope to resume 
my duties with those dear children.” 

“ You know not what you undertake. It will be impos- 
sible for you to collect your mind at a moment of such in- 
tense anxiety.” I burst into tears, and consented that Mrs. 
Boyd should make an arrangement for my absence during 
a few days. 

**T will stay here until to-morrow,” she said, “‘ and shall 
be at hand if you wish to see me; meanwhile I will take 
charge of the children, so you shall not be disturbed.” 

I could only press her hand to my lips with silent thank- 
fulness, and then was left alone. 

The struggle of that afiernoon was a fearful one; yet it 
wrought out its work of hope and trustfulness during many 
a future day of trial. 

Towards the cluse of the evening, Mrs. Boyd once more 
visited iny room. 

** Well, dear Mary, it is all settled; you are to return 
with me to-morrow,” were the first words she addressed 
tome. There was a tremulousnes in her voice which 
startled me. 

* For Heaven’s sake, what new misfortune has happen- 
ed, dear Madam?” I inquired hastily. 

“You forget, dear Mary, that it is our business rather 
to hope than to fear; and indeed I cannot bear to see you 
Jook so wretched, when there is far more ground for hope- 
fulness than for despair.” 

** Do you really think so?” 

** Yes, I repeat it; there is every ground for hope. On- 
ly try to be calm, and let me see that you can bear joy 
more courageously than grief.” 

“Joy! Can there ever again be joy for me?” I asked 
in a desponding tone. 

“* Yes, joy,” she replied gently; if so it please Him who 
is the dispenser of happiness.” 

The handle of the door turned, and in a moment, Hen- 
ry, my own beloved Henry, folded me in his arms. Words 
could ill describe the weight of joy which overwhelmed 
my spirit, and made me speechless. Yes, joy is wont to 
be spoken of as a light elastie feeling, which bears up the 
soul on its bright and buoyant wings ; but this is the com- 
mon daily joy of life—not that intense and concentrated 
emotion beneath whose pressure the whole being seems 
ready to sink and dissolve, as if unable to bear it. 

I soon learned the history of Henry’s escape, as well as 
the extent of my kind friend’s consideration in concealing 
from me the earlier aiid more fatal reports that had reach- 
ed her ears. But now all was over, and I was blessed be- 
yond my fondest hope. 

A few weeks later, we were united in the parish church, 
from whence the earliest prayers of our childhood had as- 
ceuded. Mr. Boyd pronounced the marriage blessing, 
and his excellent lady insisted on our all meeting around 
her table for the repast that followed. About a week af- 
terwards, we parted from the home and the friends of our 
youth, and sailed for Quebec, bearing with us many bles- 
sings, and a store of usual gifts suited for our future res- 
idence. 

Tt was a calm bright day on which we sailed across the 
Bay of Dublin; and our course was so slow that we had 
leisure to trace out every well known spot on that most 
lovely coast. My eye rested a moment on the great city 
itself and the momentous question once more flashed across 
my mind, “ Have I a mother within its confines? and if 
so, where and who is she?” But, remembering the train 
of miserable thoughis always flowing from this specula- 
tion, I quickly turned to gaze on the range of Wicklow 
hills, and the peaceful vale which lay beneaththem. Hen- 
ry pressed my hand, saying, “ You have left kind friends 
behind you, my own dear Mary; but I hope to make 
your home beyond the seas so happy a one, that you will 
not regret having left all for your husband’s sake.’ My 
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| hailed as an omen of peace and 


heart was too full to answer; but he understood my 


silence. 
Five years have passed away since we left our native 
land—five yea:s of happiness, undisturbed, save by those 
trials which occasionally chequer the brightest existence. 
My husband is the beloved and honored pastor of a wide 
district, throughout every part of which his presence is 
blessing. From the 
windows of our well built loghouse, we catch a glimpse 
of the church, which has recently been consecrated as our 
parochial house of prayer, and whose precincts are doubly 
hallowed to us, as being the resting-place of our first-born 
treasure; lent to us for a little while, and then garnered 
safe above—‘‘ not lost, but gone before.” 
Two other lovely babes have since been given me ; 
one of whom, my little Henry, runs already prattling by 
his father’s side. The other, Norah, is still an infant; 
and as often as T fold her in my arms, I cannot refrain 
from thanking Heaven that my daughter enjoys a mother’s 
care—that she is not a Foundling. 
[Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History or THE American Revo.ution.—No. 16. 


1778. The winter at Valley Forge—Evacuation of Philadelphia 
—Recognition of Independence by France—arrival of the French 


leet. 


The Winter at Valley. Forge was memorable in the 
history of the war, for the sufferings of the soldiers of the 
American army. Such was the scarcity of blankets that 
many were obliged to sit up all night by the fires, for 
want of covering. The number of men in the fields was 
eleven thousand and ninety-eight, of whom two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight were barefvot, and other- 
wise naked. This occasioned great discontentment among 
the soldiers, and at one time a dangerous mutiny was on 
the point of breaking out. This was quelled by the re- 
form of some abuses, and promise of half-pay to the offi- 
cers for life. The men were almost all barefoot, and their 
march might be traced by the blood from their feet. Gen. 
Washington himself had but one small room and a log 
cabin to dine in. About the middle of April, Lord North, 
the British Prime Minister, sent over to America, what 
were called the conciliatory bills. These proposed to 
proclaim a general pardon for all past offences to the rev- 
olutionists, and to reinstate the Americans in their privi- 
leges as British subjects. This movement was prompted 
by, the fear that the French would shortly take the part 
of the Americans. Gov. Tryon sent a number of these 
bills to Gen. Washington, requesting him to circulate 
them. He sentthem to Congress, who after some debate, 
resolved that no treaties should be made with the British 
vill their fleets and armies should leave the United States, 
or till the King of England should acknowledge their inde- 
pendence. These resolutions of Congress were published 
in company with the bills, and thus the aim of the com- 
missioners was defeated. Foiled in their endeavors to 
bring over the people, Johnstone, one of the commis- 
sioners, attempted to seduce several distinguished officers 
by large promises of money and offices. Gen. Reed 
was offered ten thousand pounds, and any office in the 
colonies. He sent the letter to Congress, and an indig- 
nant reply was returned to Johnstone, who answered with 
great severity. The commissioners remained several 
months in the country, and made various attempts to gain 
their object, but finally went back to England, baffled and 
disappointed. 

Meanwhile, an event occurred, which spread joy through 
out America. ‘The King of France recognized the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, and entered into a treaty 
of alliance with them, both parties engaging not to lay 
down arms till independence should be secured by a trea- 
ty at the end of this war. 

This event was celebrated in the army by firing of can- 
nons, an entertainment, and other demonstrations of joy. 
The British kept Philadelphia through the winter, and 
spring following; but with more loss than advantage to 
themselves. When it was told Franklin at Paris, that 
Howe had taken Philadelphia, he said, ‘* Say rather that 
Philadelphia has taken Gen. Howe.”’ It was not long be- 
fore Gen. Howe began to be weary of a service in which 
he was daily losing the confidence of his employers, and 
supplying his enemies with weapons to assail his charac- 
ter. Hetherefore desired to be recalled, and his request 
was granted. He was succeeded by Sir Henry Clinton, 
who was ordered to withdraw the troops to New York. 
He therefore left Philadelphia on the 18:h of June. Be- 
fore the news reached Gen. Washington, he sent two 
thousand men under Lafayette, to prevent supplies from 
reaching the city, who were surrounded by a large patt of 
the British army; but he escaped by a masterly move- 
ment. The enemy retreated to Philadelphia. Gen. Ar- 
nold was ordered to march into the city, it being evacuat- 
ed, and retain the command there. Gen. Washington sent 
out detachments to hang on the enemy’s rear, and im- 
pede them. The British soldiers between this, and the 
lack of bridges, which were torn down by the Americans, 
were progressing but slowly. On the 28th of June, Sir 
Henry Clinton changed the disposition of his line, and en- 
camped near Monmouth Court House, in a strong posi- 
tion. They were surrounded by the Americans, and 











everything promised their entire destruction, when Gen. 


————. 


Lee retreated with five thousand men. Gen. Washinzton 
came up quickly, and addressing some severe word, to 
Gen. Lee, ordered him to face about and engage. 
obeyed, and soon the British Were defeated on all sides 
They retired into a stronger position, and night put a, 
end to the contest. Washington remained wrapped in hig 
cloak on the field of batile among his soldiers, and ihe 
next morning prepared for action, when to his surprise 
and disappointment, no enemy was to be seen. Sir Hen, 
ry Clinton had withdrawn in the night, and after a fatiy. 
uing march, arrived in New York, with the loss of twelye 
hundred men, in deserters and prisoners. ‘The pride of 
Gen. Lee was deeply wounded by the expressions which 
Washington used towards him, and accordingly, afiet the 
battle, he sent two notes toGen. Washington, in language 
very disrespectful to his commander-in-chief. This, com. 
bined with his shameful flight, was too much to be borne 
and an indictment was brought against him on both 
charges. He was tried before a court martial, and bej 
found guilty, was sentenced to be suspended for twelye 
months. Lee never entered the service again. In the 
meantime, the French fleet arrived off the coast, under 
Count de Estaing. A plan of combined operations was 
meditated against the British at Newport, but the French 
fleet was so much damaged by a storm, that it was found 
inpracticable. Gen. Washington went into quarters nea 
West Point. Sir Henry Clinton sent out parties who a. 
tacked the neighboring towns, and massacred the defence. 
less inhabitants, without regard to age or sex. The Brit. 
ish ministers thought that this course would break the 
spirit of the people, and induce them to oblige their lead. 
ers to sue for peace. The effect was directly the contr 
ry. The American people knew their rights, and were 
determined to maintain them; and this barbarous course 
had the effect of uniting them in their exasperation agains 
the British. The campaign being closed, Gen. Washing. 
ton put the army in quarters for the winter in six or ser- 
en towns near West Point. The exchange of prisoners 
was a troublesome point, as the British commander and 
Congress could not come to an accommodation. Itwas 
nally arranged, however, in some measure, and the Ger 
man prisoners taken at Saratoga, were to be exchanged 
for Americans. At this time, the number of delegates to 
Congress was very small, as most of the influential mei 
had retired. The number seldom averaged over thirty, 
A scheme was planned by Congress for an attack on 
Canada in the next campaign; but being disapproved by 
Washington, it was laid aside. This campaign is tobe 
considered as producing few results of importance. Had 
itnot been for the interference of the French army in 
this crisis, the whole American army might have been 
destroyed, and the hope of America blasted. But a mer- 
ciful Providence would not permit the destruction ofso 
jist a cause, and again the fainting hopes of the patriots 
were raised from despondency by the alliance with so pow 
erful a nation as the French. N. 





Religton. 
POOR SAMBO. 

Sambo’s mother had a small part of a New Testament, 
which she loved very much; and as Sambo could read, 
when his mother, who was an old woman, came to lie on 
her death-bed, she bade her dear boy farewell, and with 
her last breath, told him to read his book, by which she 
meant that little part of the Bible already named. Sam- 
bo loved his mother, and thought of her dying words; he 
read his book every day, so that in time he could say much 
of it by heart, and he used to repeat it to his companions 
while they were at their work. 

But poor Sambo’s book, as he called it, was so much 
used and read, that it became Jess and less, until it was 
nearly all worn away. Sambo could recollect what once 
had been in it; but his friends used to laugh when he te 
peated it to them, and say, ** Ah! it may be all very true, 
Sambo; but show us in-de book, show us in de book.” 

Now Sambo could not do this; but be heard that it 
Kingston, the chief town of Jamaica, there lived a missiot 
ary, who kept a stock of Bibles to sell to any who wished 
to buy them. Sambo had now become an old man, and 
having been made free by his kind master, he was allowed 
to live in a cottage on his estate, and to work in the litle 
garden which belonged to it. Kingston, where the 
missionary lived, was fifty miles from old Sambo’s cottage; 
but he made up his mind to go all that way on foot to bey 
a Bible, and he really did so, He went to the missionary’s 
house, and when he saw the nice looking Bibles, and 
thought of the ‘‘ book’? he had once so much prized, he 
was delighted, and cried aloud, ‘* Oh, massa! how large! 
how fine! how great! how good !” 

“Yes, my friend,” said the’missionary, “that is very 
true; they are large, and fine, and great, and good.” 

Sambo then told him he wished to buy one, and asked 
the price. 

“A dollar and a half,” said the missionary. 

Poor Sambo looked very sad. 

“What is the matter?” said the missionary, who s4¥ 
this sudden change. 

‘Oh, massa,” said Sambo, “this all me have,” show 
ing a dollar. 

The missionary then asked Sambo who he was, 








and 


after finding that he had come all that way to buy @ Bible, 
did not like to send him home empty ; and, knowing his 
master, asked him if he would pay him the orher half dol- 





lar as svon as he could get it. 
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« Yes, sir,” said Sambo, ‘‘ me will; indeed me will.” 

The missionary then let Sambo have the Bible. 

Sambo came in sight of home in the evening, just as 
he negroes were leaving their work. When the negroes 
gw Sambo, they cried, ‘* Well, Sambo.””, Sambo held up 
sig Bible, and exclaimed, “‘ Joy, joy 1 The negroes 
ried, “ Read, Sambo, read ¥ and Sambo, tired as he 
yas, sat down and read ‘to his companions. When he 
had finished a chapter or two, he shut the book. 

His companions then said, ‘‘ Read on, Sambo.” 

Sambo said, ‘Me no read on; it no paid for, How 
sch you, Tom? How much you, Betty? How much 
sou, Jack?” He then collected enough to finish paying 
for his Bible. ov 

Sambo then had one day’s rest, and then began his jour- 
pey to pay the missionary ; and by the time that he came 
pack, he had travelled two hundred miles to buy a Bible. 

Dear children, see what love Sambo had for the Bible! 
Perhaps most of you who read this tale, have only to cross 
heroom to reach your Bible. If you read with a dark 
sind, it is a dark book. Sambo prayed for instruction, 
ad this made him so willing to go so far to buy himself 














Bible. [London Children’s Miss. Mag. 
Morality. 
nM DICK ; OR, THE BEST REVENGE. 


Ifyou would learn to return good for evil, listen to a 
hort account of Jim Dick, the negro boy. It is given by 
entleman named Southey :— 
“When I was a little boy,” says he, “ there was a black 
,d, who lived not far from my father’s house, of the name 
{Jim Dick. Myself and some of my playfellows were 
eevening at our sports, when we began to annoy the 
oor black, by calling him ‘ negro,’ blackmoor,’ and other 
i names. ‘The poor fellow seemed very much hurt at 
conduct, and soon left us. It was not long after, that 
agreed with some of my young friends to go a skating; 
tI found, when the time came, that | had broken my 
aes, and that I could not go unless Jim Dick lent me 
isskates. | went tohim, and asked him forthem. ‘ Oh 
es, you may have them, and welcome,” was his kind an- 
wer, When went to return them, I found Jim sitting 
ythe fire in the kitchen, with his Bible before him, 
hich he had been reading. I told him T had come to 
ing back the skates he had lent me, and that I was much 
iiged for the use of them. He looked at me, as he took 
hem into his hands, and with tears in his eyes, he said 
pme, ‘Do not call me blackmoor again.’ He spoke the 
otds kindly and meekly, and then leftthe room. These 
ods went to my heart, I burst into tears, and from that 
mel resolved I would never again be guilty of abus- 
bg a poor black.” 
This little story may teach two lessons. 
hould not hurt the feelings of any one. 
ling names; it is foolish and vulgar. Do not mock 
aged; it is unkind and sinful. Do not make sport of 
ie lame, the blind, or any afflicted person: it is cruel and 
en. Do not undervalue any for the color of their skin, 
the shape of their bodies, or the poverty of their con- 
lion, for we are as God made us, and “ he that despi- 
th the poor reproacheth his Maker,” Prov. xiv, 31. 
We may learn from Jim Dick to show a meek and for- 
ining spirit. When he was called ill names by the boys, 
tdid not stop and quarrel, but went away from their 
mpany. ‘I'his was wise and proper. When the skates 
ere taken back, he was found with his Bible before him. 
was in that book he had read the words, ‘‘ He that is 
wto anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
iethhis spirit is better than he that taketh a city,” Prov. 
i,32. ‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
ith good,” Rom. xii, 21. Jim, no doubt, also knew that 
e Swiour once said, ‘* Love yonr enemies ; bless them 
at curse you; do good to them that hate you, and pray 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you,” 
att. v, 44, 
Do not, then, be ashamed of learning a little wisdom of 
ot Jim Dick. Like him, give soft words for hard words, 
Mtetarn kind deeds for evil deeds, and you will find 
urself all the happier ; but if you give way to an angry 
mper, it will be like a burning fire in your bosom. 
fwe admire the conduct of a kind-hearted black, what 
ght we to think of the love and grace of our Lord Jesus 
iris? “* When he was reviled, he reviled not again.” 
was cast out, hated, mocked and spit upon, aud yet he 
M Not resent these cruel insulis. He went about doing 
cal, though he knew the people would be ungrateful. 
ten his enemies nailed him to the cross, he prayed for 
‘m; “Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
“Ae was brought as alamb to the slaughter, yet 
“opened not his mouth.” Here was love indeed—to 
ed his precious blood, that our sins might be forgiven! 
ten you feel angry, think of Jesus Christ, and ask him 
vé you his Holy Spirit, that like him, you may forgive 
tose who call you ill names, or in any way do you 
= [S. 8. Advocate. 
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THE LOST CHILD AND THE LAMB. 


A litte child wandered from its mother’s cottage on 
Pritie in search of flowers. Pleased with the pursuit 

nding new pleasures the more she sought, it was 
'y night before she thought of returning. But in 





vain she turned her steps. She was lost in the pathless 
meadows. The thick clumps of trees that she had pass- 
ed were no guide, and she could not tell whether home 
was between ber and the setting sun or not. 

She sat down and wept. She looked in all directions, 
in hope of seeing some one to lead her homeward, but no 
one appeared, She strained her eyes, now dim with tears, 
to catch sight of the smoke curling from the cot she had 
left.. It was like looking out on the ocean with no sail in 
view. She was alone in the wilderness, Hours had 
passed since she had left her mother’s arms. A few hours 
more, and the dark night would look down upon her, and 
her locks would be wet with the dew. 

She knelt on the ground and prayed. Her mother in 
the cottage was beyond the reach of her voice, but her 
heavenly Father, she knew, was always near, and could 
hear her feeblest cry. Mary had been taught to say 
**Our Father,” and in this time of sorrow, when friends 
were far away, and there was none to help, she called 
upon Him who said to little children, “* Come unto me.” 

Mary had closed her eyes in prayer, and when she 
opened them, comforted in spirit, and almost resigned to 
her fate, willing to trust God for the future, and to sleep 
if needful in the grass, and with his arm around, and his 
love above her, she espied a lamb. It was seeking the 
tenderest herbs, among the tall grass, and had strayed 
away from its mother and the fluck, so that Mary saw at 
a glance, she had a companion in her solitude, and her 
heart was gladdened as if she heard the voice and saw the 
face of a friend. 

The lamb was happy also. It played at her side, and 
took the little tufts of grass from her hand as readily as 
if Mary had been its friend from infancy. 

And then the lamb leaped away, and looked back to 
see if its new found playmate would follow. Mary’s heart 
went out after the lamb, and she followed her heart. Now 
the little thing would sport by her side, and would rush 
forward as ifabout to forsake her altogether, but soon it 
would return or wait until she had come up with it. Mary 
had no thought, no anxiety whatever, as to whither the 
lamb was leading her. She was lost, she had no friend 
to help her in her distress—the lamb had found her in her 
loneliness, and she loved it, and loved to follow it. 

She was thinking of home, and wondering if she should 
ever find the way back to her mother’s house, and her 
mother’s heart, when the lamb, of a sudden, sprang away 
over a gentle knoll, and as she reached it, her sporting 
playmate had found the flock from which it had strayed, 
and they were all, the lamb and Mary, within sight of 
home. The lamb had led Mary home. 

Who has not sometimes felt as this child, away from his 
Father’s house, in search of pleasure, till he is lost?) He 
knows not whither to look for some one to guide him 
homeward. He prays. His eye of faith, blinded just now 
with tears of grief because he has wandered, catches sight 
of the Lamb, who leads him to his Father’s house. His 
tears are wiped away, and he is welcomed to the man- 
sions and folded in the arms of eternal love. 


[N. Y¥. Observer. 
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VISIT TO PLYMOUTH. 

{ The Editor of “The Myrtle,” printed at Dover, N. H., has 

published in that paper, an account of a visit which he lately 

made to Plymouth, the landing place of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

His description of the scenes he witnessed there, we think will 
interest the readers of the Youth's Companion.] 


Plymouth contains five thousand inhabitants. It has 
a large village, built on a spot full of interest, as it is 
where the first settlement of New Eugland was commenc- 
ed in 1620, by one hundred and one persons from Europe. 
They came in a vessel called the Mayflower. ‘They land- 
ed on the 22d of December, on a rock just at the edge of 
the water. This has long been called Plymouth Rock, 
and is an object that every visitor wishes to see. Some 
few years ago it was removed from the place where it 
originally was, and placed in the yard of a beautiful Hall, 
called Pilgrim Hall, and an iron railing put round it. We 
visited Pilgrim Hall. It is a beautiful building of stone, 
and was erected by what is called the Pilgrim Society. It 
is used fora public celebration on the anniversary day of 
the landing of the forefathers, and is a depository of inter- 
esting relics of old times. At one end of the Hall is a 
painting, representing the landing of the Pilgrims, as they 
are often called. It is 16 feet one way, and 13 the other. 
The pictures are as large as life. They represent Mr. 
Carver, who was chosen Governor before they came on 
shore, Mr. Bradford, Mr. Brewster, who was their Ruling 
Elder, Miles Standish, with others, and several women 
and children. There is also a view of Samoset, an Indian 
chief, who visited them soon after they landed. He ap- 
pears naked, except a skin of some beast about his waist, 
and so down to his knees. The children seem to shrink 
back, as ifafraid. This painting is valued at three thous- 
and dollars. 

The cabinet of the Pilgrim Society in this Hall is rich 
in antiquarian relics. Among them we noticed the sword 
of Miles Standish, who was chosen captain, about the time 
the Pilgiims landed. This of course was the first sword 
unsheathed in New England by the settlers. And Miles 
Standish who wore it, has had honor bestowed upon his 
name. The name Standishwas given to atown in Maine, 
in respect for him. But the time will come when the last 


interesting incident. 




















sword will be sheathed, and he that does it, will receive 
more honor than he that first drew it. ‘* Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it 
off,” 1 Kings 20: 11. Here also was Standish’s iron pot 
and pewter di-h. A little chest of drawers that belonged 
to Peregrine White, who,came over in the May-flower. 
The mug and pocket book of Thomas Clark. The spoon 
of Wm. Brewster. The Bible of John Alden. The chair 
of Governor Carver. All these were brought over in the 
May-flower. We also noticed the cap of King Philip, an 
Indian, and the gun barrel with which that chief was kill- 
ed. An Indian baby blanket. Indian moccassons, and 
pipes. A piece of the house in which Columbus was 
born, and a piece of Gen. Washington’s c.ffin. Theré 
were other things too numerons to name here. 

From the Hall we went to Burying Hill, an old gravé- 
yard on an eminence just back of the village. It contains 
8 acres of land, and a multitude of graves. ‘The Pilgrims 
buried at first down near the shore where they landed. 
There, Carver, their first Governor, was buried. But no 
trace of these graves remain. A freshet, itis said, wash- 
ed some of that bauk away, a few years after the colony 
was commenced, and exposed the bodies of some of the 
dead. ‘They then fixed on the Hill as a burying place. 
There we found the grave of Thomas Clark, mate of the 
May-flower, who died in 1697, aged 98. It appears in 
early times they buried with their heads towards the East, 
or South, or towards any other point they judged advi- 
sable. 

The view from the top of this Hill is extensive and de- 
lightful. Immediately at its base, is the large village in 
full sight. ‘There we see the harbor and the shores ex- 
tending many miles. The ocean or rather Massachusetts 


Bay, lies directly befure us, on which almost every hour, 
vessels may be seen. 








Benevolence. 
INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

A lady, who, though an invalid, was able to converse 
with her friends, and who cherished a strong desire for 
their conversion, was sitting in her room at the close of 
the day, after having spent nearly all her strength in per- 
sonally warning those whom she had seen to give atten- 
tion to the things which make for their peace. Whilst 
thus endeavoring to obtain a little rest,.a young lad en- 
tered the room. She felt as if she ought to speak to him 
concerning his spiritual interest. But then the thought 
occurred to her—‘‘Tt is only a lad!” He will probably 
have other opportunities to be warned and exhorted to flee 
to the Saviour. Then‘ another thought flashed upon her 
mind, as though it was a voice from the spirit world, ‘* Per- 
haps before we meet again, he or I will be in eternity; I 
must address him Now? She immediately spoke to him, 
and urged upon him the importance of walking in the 
ways of wisdom. He listened with fixed attention ; his 
countenance was impressed ; the tears freely coursed their 
way down his cheeks, as he hearkened to her affectionate, 
moving appeal. He left her and went his way. What 
the result would be, she knew not. She had endeavored 
to do what she felt was her duty, and was willing to leave 
the result with him who has said, “‘ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.” * * 

A number of years rolled by, when, ona certain Sabbath 
that lady entered a church in Providence, to listen to the 
glorious gospel ofthe blessed God. Imagirfe, if you can, 
what must have been her surprise and pleasure, when, 
as the first hymn was announced, she discovered that the 
preacher was that very young lad, upon whom, years be- 
fore, she had urged the claims of the Saviour. [ler sur- 
prise and pleasure were increased at the appropriateness, 
or coincidence of the text, with what her feelings. were in 
her last intercourse with that young man. The words 
were, “Quench not the Spirit.” But even this was not 
the last link in the chain of the interesting associations of 
that occasion. 

The young preacher, in the illustration of his subject, 
referred to the manner of his own conversion, and then 
narrated the circumstances which have just been related, 
stating, that if that lady had quenched the promptings of 
the Spirit on that occasion, and bad not spoken to him, 
he might still have been in the gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity. He then added, ‘‘ That lady | now 
see before me.” Little did she imagine, when she enter- 
ed that. sanctuary, that she was going to pluck fruit from 
seed of her own planting, or receive consolation from one 
in whose heart she had instrumentally fixed arrows of con- 
viction. 

She experienced the truth of Solomon’s language, that 
* To him that soweth righteousness shall be a sure reward,” 
and of David's, ‘‘ They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. He that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless return again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him,” 

This pleasing occurrence was recently related in a ser- 
mon by one of the city pastors, who, at its close, said, 
that the lady referred to was then in that house, listening 
no doubt, most unexpectedly to a second recital of that 
| Reflector §° Watchman. 











Gratitupe.—A gentleman was once instrumental in 
saving a poor man from a'watery grave. The Humane 
Society for the recovery of drowned persons, voted him 
a gold medal. When he went to receive it, the man was 
present whom he had rescued. The gentleman said that 
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the medal put into his hand was nothing, when compar- | 
ed to the thrilling. look of the poor creature, who loosed | 
toward him, all gratuude fur having saved bi at the peril 
of his own life. 














ditorial. 














THE FLYING SQUIRRELS. 

A boy came along, having two young flying squirrels for sale. 
Samuel begged his mother to buy them fur him, They were 
not much larger than mice, and were as smooth as the softest 
velvet. Tuey had been caught but a few days, but they were 
already quite taine; at least they made no effurt to escape, but 
would run up your sleeve, or hide in your pockets. Samuel ex- 
pressed so great a desire to pussess them, that his mother con- 
sented to purchase them. 

The next thing wanted, was acage for them. So a tin house 
was procured of the tinman, with a revolving wheel attached 
to it. Sume nice cotton was given them to sleep on. They 
took it, and made a ball of it, and placed it one corner of their 
house, and during the day they would craw! into it and cover 
themselves all up. ‘They would come out of their nest only long 
enough to eat; but as soon as it was dark, they would,cuine out | 
into the wheel, and make itrevolve very merrily. They became 
so tame, that whea in the evening they were let out in the par- 
dor, they would jump from one person to another, almost as swilt- 
ly a8 a bird could fly. Sumetimes they would climb to the top 
of the door, and then they would spread out their wings and 
come down to the floor. Sometimes they would alight on some 
one’s head or shoulder, and hop away to another person before 
a finger could be laid on them. 

Samuel used often to carry them around with him in the day 
time in his pockets. As soon as he took them out of the cage, 
they would run into his pocket. Sometimes they would turn and 
thrust their heads out of his pocket, but usually they would go 
to the bottom, and stay there inthe dark. If they found any 
nuts there, they would eat them, and sometimes they would 
amuse theniselves by gnawing holes in the pocket. 

Winter came, and Samuel gave them a larger portion of cot- 
ton and wool for their beds. Taney picked it up very finely, and 
made a bed of it, with a little hole in the middle. They kept 
their bed all day, except when they heard Samuel cracking nuts. 
Then they would get up and stretch themselves, and come and 
look out of the window. As soon as he put the nuts within their 
reach, they would seize them, nibble a few mouthfuls, and then 
hide the remainder under their bed. Samuel did not understand 
their habits at first. He placed their fuod in a little trough. 
Every time he looked into the cage, it would all be gone. He 
thought they had eat itup, so he would give them more. “What 
monstrous great eaters they are, for such little creatures,” said 
he. One day, as he took out their bed for the purpose of putting 
gome clean cotton in its place, he found where the nuts had 
gone to. Afier that, he fed them more sparingly. 

The old cat used to watch them, as they turned their wheel, 
and plainly showed her desire to make a supper of them, but the 
bars of the wheel were so close together, that she could nut get 
her paw between them. So she could only look at them, and 
long to have thein in her mouth. 

One night, one of them allowed his tail to project from the 
wheel, either from carelessness or vanity. Puss suon possessed 
herself of the portion that was outside the wheel. The poor 
squirrel had a short tail to remember the cat by, as long as he 
lived. 

At last, Samuel began to grow tired of feeding them every 
day,and he proposed to let them go inthe woods. His mother 
told him, that he had shut them up in’a cage, and had prevented 
them from forming the habits of a woodland life, and hence they 
would not, if turned loose, be capable of getting their living. 
As he had deprived them of the capacity for self-support, he was 
under obligation to keep and feed them. He did not keep them 
long, for one day, as he had them running about in the parlor, 
Puss stole into the room and seized one. She dropped it soon, 
but she had inflicted wounds that proved mortal, Not long after 
the other sickened and died. as 

p_— ____] 

NEW BUOKS. 


Aurrep 1n Inp1a, or Scenes in Hindoostan. Just Published 
by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, This volume consists of a fumil- 
iar account of the more interesting features of English life in 
India, with a view to the amusement and instruction of young 
people. It has been written by a lady who has returned to Eng- 
land with her family from India; and the style aimed at issuch 
as has been approved of in Miss Edgeworth’s “ Frank,” and sim- 
ilar productions. 

Cuampers’ Miscetuany, No. 25. Just Published by Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. Contents—Life of Sir Walter Scott; Poor 
Joe; The Kidnapped Boy ; The Conquest of Mexico; The De- 
serters; The Present to Apprentices,—Friendly hints to the 
Young, &c.; Life of a Negro Slave. 
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AN INDIAN TEMPERANCE MAN. 


The following story is related by the celebrated Col. Trum- 
bull. The incident occurred in the house of his father, Gov. 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, about the year 1776. Zachary, an 
old Mohegan chief, had been a great drunkard, but of his own 





| Wrongs, and no more talents than before. 


accord had resolved never again to drink anything stronger than 
water, One day, says the Culunel, | thought to try the elaceily 
of the old man’s temperance, The fauily had excellent hume- 
brewed beer on the table at dinner. 1 addressed the old chiei— 
“ Zachary, this beer is exceilent: will you taste it?” The old 
man dropped his kuife and furk—leaned forward with a stern 
intensjty of expression—his black eye sparkling with indigna- 
tion, was fixed on me: * John,” said he, “ you du not know what 
you are duing. You are serving the devil, boy! Do you not 
know that Lam an Indian? I tell you that | am, and that, if I 
should but taste your beer, I could not step until f got ram, and 
become again the drunken, contemptible wretch, your father re- 
members me to have been, Jolin, while you live, never aguin 
tempt any man to break a good resolution.” Svucrates never 
uttered a more valuable precept. Demosthenes cuuld not have 
given it in more solewn tones of eloquence. * * * Zachary 
lived to pass the age of eighty, and sacredly kept his resvlution, 
[From a Cherokee Almanac. 
—— 


A FEW WORDS FUR CHILDREN. 


You were made tv be kind, generous and magnanimous. If 
there is a boy in the school whu has aclub fout, don’t let him 
know that you ever saw it. If thereisa boy with ragged clothes 
don’t talk ubout rags when he is in hearing. If there is a lame 
boy, assign him some part of the game which does not require 
running, If there is a hungry one, give him part of your dinner. 
If there is a dull one, heip him to get his lesson. If there is a 
bright one, be not envious of hin; tor if one boy is proud of his 
talents, and another is envious of them, there are two great 
If a larger, or stron- 
ger boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, furgive him, and re- 
quest the teacher not to punish him. All the school will show 
by their counteaances, how much better it is, to have a great 
svuul than a great fist. 

—_..——— 


WASHINGTON’S REGARD FOR HIS MOTHER. 


Washington, when quite young, was about to go to sea asa 
midshipman ; everything was arranged, the vessel lay opposite 
his father’s house, the little boat hud come on shure to take him 
off, and his whole heart was bent on going. After his trunk had 
been carried duwn to the boat, he went to bid his mother fare- 
well, and saw the tears bursting from her eyes. tlowever, he 
said nothing toher; but he saw that his mother would be dis- 
tressed if he went, and perhaps never be happy again. He just 
turned round to the servant and said, “Go and tell them to fetch 
my trunk back. I will not go away to- break my mother’s 
heart.” His mother was struck with his decision, and she said 
to him, “George, God has promised to bles» the children that 
honor their parents, and I believe he will bless you.” 

————~—_—— 


A WOMAN’S LOVE. 


A man who had struggled with a malignant disease approach- 
ed that crisis in its stage, on which his life seemed to depend. 
Sleep, uninterrupted sleep, might ensure his recovery. His anx- 
ious wife, scarcely daring to breathe, was sitting by his bed; her 
servants, exhausted by constant watching, had all jeft her. It 
was past midnight—a door was open for air—she heard, in the 
stillness of the night, a window open below stairs, and soon 
after, approaching footsteps. A moment more, and a mun with 
his face disguised, entered the room. She instantly saw her 
husband’s danger, and anticipating the design of the unwelcome 
intruder, she pointed to her husband, and pressing her finger 
upon her lip to implore silence, held out to the robber her purse 
and her keys. To her surprise, he took neither. Whether 
he was terrified or charmed by the courage of her affection, can- 
not be known. He left the room; and without robbing a house 
sanctified by such strength of affection, he departed. 
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THE RICH MAN AND THE DRY MAN. 


A merchant who is as avaricious as opulent, has recently ex- 
cited some public attention at London. He had obtained at the 
cheapest possible rate, a poor day laborer to do some work in 
his house, This unfortunate man, fatigued with the work, rep- 
resented to the merchant’s wife, that with so low wages, he 
could not procure a glass of beer to quench his thirst. The 
compassionate woman gave him a tankard of ale, but the hus- 
band learned this circumstance on his return, and when he set- 
tied with the laborer, retained the value of the drink; the poor 
man exclaimed against it, and raised so great an uproar, that the 
police took him to prison. The next day when he was called 
before the judge, he explained the affuir,and was discharged on 
the payment of two shillings; but the merchant had another ac- 
count to render to justice. He was condemned to pay fifty 
pounds sterling as a fine for having sold beer without a license, 
and the poor laborer, as the informant of the offence, received a 
third of the sum. (Courier des Etats Unis. 

_—_ 


THE TWO CROWNS. 


A French officer, who was a prisoner upon his parole, met 
with a Bible; he read it, was so struck with its contents, 
that he was convinced of the folly of sceptical principles, and of 
the truth of Christianity, and resolved to become a Protestant. 
When his gay associates rallied him for taking so serious a turn, 
he said in his vindication, ‘I have done no more than my old 
school-fellow, Bernadotte, who has becomea Lutheran.” “ Yes, 
but he became so,” said his associates, “to. obtain a crown.” 
“ My motive,” said the Christian officer “is the same; we only 
differ as to the place. The object of Bernadotte is to obtain a 
crown in Sweden, mine is to obtain a crown inheaven.” 1 Cor. 
9: 25, “Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we 
an incorruptible.” p 

—_—~—— 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


We scarcely know of a more touching instance of “the ruling 
passion strong in death,” then is afforded in the last words ofa 
school-master, who had gone in and out before successive little 
flocks in the same place fur upwards of thirty years. When the 
film of death was gathering over his eyes, which were soon to 
open in the presence of Him who took little children in his arms 
and blessed them, he said—*It is getting dark—the boys may 
go out—school is dismissed !” 
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THRILLING INCIDENT. 


At a temperance meeting in Philadelphia, some years ago, a 
learned clergyman spoke in favor of wine as a drink, demonstra- 
ting it qnite to his own satisfaction, to be scriptural, gentle- 
manly, and healthful. When he sat down, a plain, elderly man 





rose, and asked leave to say a few words. “A young friend of 


kept the 


It instant 
ter a rapi 


leases, 


mine,” said he, “who had long been very inte 
length prevailed on, to the great joy of his 
pledge of entire abstinence from all that could intoxic 


habit fearfully; till one evening, 
wine were handed round. ‘They 

who took a glass, saying a few words in vindication of the 
tice. * Weil,’ thought the young man, ‘if a cler: 
wine, and justify itso well, why notI? Sohea 


pledge faithfully for some time, 


—_—~—— 


—-_ —_ 


rate, 
friends, to! 


gyinan Can tah 
ly rekindled his fiery and slumberi sche 
reki a imbering & ite, a 

d downward course, he died of delirium tg. 
raving madman.” 

Tie old man paused for utterance, 
“That young man was my son, and the clergyman was ¢} 
Rev. Doctor, who had just addressed the assembly. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR, 


It was one day during the present week, that two boys, sop 
of Seth Manes, of Bradfurd township, Pa., one perhaps fifiee, 
and the other not over eight or ten years of age, discovered 
very large bear, carrying a sheep through one of the fields, 
oldest boy ran to the house, got a gun, gave chase, and on cop, 
ing up to it, shot, and wounded it in the nose. He then con 
menced reloading his gun, and whilst he was doing 80, his jit) 
brother ran forward, or by some means (the particulars we jj 
not Jearn,) became engaged with the bear. The older broths 
then ran to the relief the little fellow, and when he reached his 
receiveda stroke from the bear on the arin, which knocked hig 
down, and the three then rolled together, gun and 4| 
Presently the older brother got loose, pulled the gun from unde 
the bear, and »whilst it was holding the child in its arms, deli 
erately shot it dead. The bear is represented to have been 
very large one, and to this fact, perhaps, the lesser boy js i 
debted for his life, and perhaps both of them, as his arms we 
too long to crush so small an object, and the wound in hisao: 
and mouth prevented him from biting. 


Secrets or Comrort.—Though sometimes small evils, ji 
invisible insects, inflict pain, and a single hair may stopa y 
machine, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering 
fles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth 
small pleasures, since very few great ones, alas! are let on loy 
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Poetry. 














DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


A little girl of ten years old, 
By pious parents bred, 

Came running to her mother dear, 
And thus she weeping said :— 


“Oh mother! though I read and read 
My Bible o’er and o’er, 

I feel J have a heavier heart 
Than e’er I had before. 


“ When I look back upon the road 
My early feet have trod, 

I hardly know how I can be 
A real child of God. 


“ Sometimes I view the clear blue sky, 
And think I shall go there; 


But svon my thoughts grow dark as night, 


And [ almost despair. 


If God my Saviour loved me well, 
Sure he would let me know, 

If I shall go to heaven above, 
Or down to hell below !” 


The mother to her daughter dear 
A word of comfort spoke, 

For, sitting closely by her side, 
She thus her silence broke :— 


“T told you once, if you were good, 
And curbed your wayward will, 
That you should spend a happy week 

With me at Cowslip Hill. 


“If T had said, ‘You shall not go, 
But stay at home alone;’ 

What bitter tears your eves had shed! 
What grief your heart had known! 


“Or had I promised you the treat, 
Though you indulged in sin, 

Oh what a giddy, thoughtless girl, 
My Mary might have been! 


“ Butas it was, you did your best; 
Went careful on your way ; 
And never, never did you pass 
A happier holiday. 


“The heavenly Shepherd thus controls 
His flock with hope and fear; 

Nor tell them all his mind; he knows 
That much they cannot bear. 


“To make them all afraid of hell, 
Reproofs and doubts are given; 

And precious promises bestowed 
To raise their hearts to heaven. 


“Thus God, beneath his watchful eye, 
His people still will keep; 

To make them humble in their joy, 
And hopeful when they weep. 


“Yet fear not thon, though doubts arise * 


No doubt need e’er remain; 
For those who trust in Christ on earth, 
With Christ above shall reign.” 


Then Mary wiped her tearful eye, 
And cleared her cloudy brow ; 

“Oh, mother! you have set me right; 
I understand it now. 


“Nor will I ever seek to know 
What God may have in store ; 

Nor doubt again my Saviour’s grace, 
But praise him evermore.” 


(S. 8. Ade 
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